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From “The North British Review.” _ 
Vegetable Bpidemics. 
(Continued from page 362.) 

In order to form a correct idea of cereal epi- 
demics, it will be necessary to examine the various 
Beginning 
with the straw, which is first affected, we find grow- 
ing on it a species called Puccinia graminis, 
familiar to every one under the popular name of 
mildew. This blight is exceedingly common, 
though more prevalent on late varieties of grain 
than on early, and on light soils than on heavy 
ones. It appears in the form of a number of dark- 
coloured patches, with sometimes a slightly orange- 
eloured tinge, originating beneath the epidermis 
of the stem, which splits around them and raises 
them to the surface. These dark musty spots are 
foand, when examined by the microscope, to con- 
tist of a dense gation of club-shaped bodies, 
their thicker end being divided into two chambers, 
each filled with minute spores of seed-vessels, and 
their lower end tapering into a fine stalk connect- 
ing them with the stem of the corn. When this 
disease is very prevalent and extensive, it proves 
remarkably injurious, destroying the hope of the 

est in the very bud as it were. The juices of 
the corn are intercepted ; the stimulating effects of 
light and air are prevented, and the grain in con- 
sequence becomes shrivelled and defective, yield- 
at the same time a superabundant quantity of 

or bran. We find it frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament in the same category with the 
ne as one of the most dreadful scourges 
ulicted by God upon a rebellious people : “ I have 
Waited you with blasting and mildew, yet have ye 
Rot returned unto Me, saith the Lord.” In our 
wn country it used to be a frequent cause of 
Warcity. In the year 1694, nearly all the corn* 
= in Scotland became mildewed, and a famine 

wed, whose effects were so dreadful as to earn 
. that season the ominous distinction of the 

Black Year.” From that period till 1701, the 

ountry appeared as if lying under a curse from 
Same cause, the crops retarded in their growth 
and prevented from ripening, not being ready for 
harvest till November and December, even in 
most favourable localities. A pestilence, con- 
fequent upon this terrible visitation, depopulated 
Whole villages and districts, defying the utmost 
Power of medicine. Hugh Miller, in his Legends 
Cromarty, refers to its devastations in the north, 
the ruins of the houses of its victims may 

seen in many places. Thanks to an im- 


ee 
* Wheat, not ovr maize. 





proved system of agriculture, it is now, however, }in their earliest stages. A careful study of flower- 
robbed of its formidable power, and confined with-|less plants teaches us that many species have-a ten- 
in very narrow limits of harm, being considered | dency to simulate the principal distinctive characters 
one of the minor pests of the farm. It is not con-|of others allied tothem. This is especially the ease 
fined to grain exclusively ; all the cultivated grasses|in regard to the hypodermian fungi. Botanists 
are more or less subject to it; and this circumstance | have devoted considerable attention to this special 
renders it very doubtful whether it can ever be|department, and a number of elaborate monographs 


. Jextirpated. It is a common error to say, that corn|have appeared upon the subject. But as yet little 


aod hay that have been stacked in warm damp/has been done towards a satisfactory estabiishment 


weather, without being sufficiently dried, are mil-|of true and well-defined species. 


dewed when they take heat and become matted 
together by white fleecy cobwebs. The dust which 
flies about in clouds when the masses are lifted up 
and shaken, are the seeds of a fungus, but not those 
of the true mildew-fungus, the puccinia graminis. 
They belong to a species of mould somewhat similar 
to what grows on preserves, old shoes, or stale 
crusts of bread, or decaying fruit, in damp, ill- 
ventilated places. 

The leaf an@ chaff of the cereals are subject to 
a disease called rust, red-rag, or red-robin (Uredo 
Rubigo,) from the rusty-red or yellowish patches 
which it forms. It is so exceedingly common, that 
it is a rare thing to find a corn-field entirely free 
from it. It occurs at all stages of growth of the 
plant affected, appearing on the leaves in sprin 
sometimes in such immense quantities that the fields 
look quite yellow with it, and later in the season 
attacking the glumes and palez of the ear after the 
grain is Sat Though formidable-looking, red- 
rust is in reality the least alarming of the cereal 
blights. When developed early, and restricted to 
the leaves and stem, the arrival of a few bright 
sunshiny days, by drying up the moisture in which 
it luxuriates, soon dissipates the evil, and restores 
the sickly and drooping plants to their former 
vigour. If, however, it should occur at later stages 
of growth, and infest the essential parts of the ear, 
it is more injurious, especially if cold wet weather 
with little sunshine or wind, should prevail at the 
time. Strange to say, it seems to be more virulent 
and dreaded on the continent than it is with us, 
although we should imagine the fine sunny skies of 
the south-to be more unfavourable to its growth 
than our damp and variable climate. The late 
lamented Professor Henslow, who devoted great 
attention to the various blights of the wheat, and 
whose observations and experiments are therefore 
entitled to the utmost confidence, published, in the 
Journal of the English Agricultural Society for 
1841, an able paper, in which he asserts that the 
diseases called rust and mildew, though popularly 
distinct, are in reality specifically identical. He 
discovered several intermediate forms, linking them 
together, and proving their common origin ; the two 


chambered club-shaped bodies, formerly supposed | his hopes to the 


to be peculiar to the one, occurring in several well- 


marked transition forms in the other. He supposes | fi 
the rust to be an earlier stage of growth of the} wheat. 


Every farmer is acquainted with smut, which is 
the most frequent form of blight in this country, 
and is found more or less in every field of corn, to 
which grain it principally confines itself. It is 
caused by the fungus called Uredo segetum, which 
attacks the flower, whose innermost parts it renders 
abortive, swelling the pedicles, or little stalks to 
which the florets are attached, far beyond their 
natural size. The whole of this fleshy mass is con- 
sumed by the growth of the parasite, which at a 
appears between the chaffy scales in the form of a 
black, soot-like powder. This musty mass is in- 
vested with a thin glistening skin, which is finally 
ruptured, allowing the dusty particles to be dis- 
persed by the winds. It is needless to say, that 
the ears affected with this disease are entirely de- 
stroyed. Any one who sees them must be con- 
vinced of this; and yet there are not wanting per- 
sons, even in these enlightened times, who regard 
the appearance of a few such diseased ears among 
their corn-fields with complacency, imagining that 
somehow or other they are the harbingers of a good 
crop. There have been frequent coincidences of 
this kind, no doubt; but the connection between 
the two circumstances is as remote as between the 
oft-quoted Tenterden steeple and Goodwin sanda, 
The fungus appears early in the season, from the 
moment that the ear of corn emerges from its hose 
or sheath. In some seasons immense quantities of 
it may be seen in corn-fields in June, almost every 
second stock being covered with the ominous black 
head instead of the usual green ear. It ripens and 
scatters its seeds long before the grain reaches ma- 
turity; and by the time of harvest, not a trace of 
its existence remains to remind the farmer of the 
ravages it has produced. This disappearance of 
the fungus when the crop is reaped, especially if 
the harvest be good, is probably the true reason 
why the farmer is prepossessed in its favour. Were 
he better acquainted with its nature and habits, he 
would look upon each black bead of corn with 
dread, gs the advanced guard, the avant-coureurs 
of an immense army of destroyers, lying in ambush 
in the air and in the soil, and ready to take ad- 
vantage of every oneee opportunity to dash 
and. 

A still more formidable and repulsive species of 
occurs very frequently on the grains of 
Its botanical name is Uredo fostida, so 


mildew; while it is not improbable, that the more|called from its most disgusting odour, somewhat 
mature form may be only an imperfect or early|resembling that emitted by putrid fish, and so 
condition of fungi, more complicated, and higher] powerful that it can be readily distinguished in 
in the scale. The fact that they can multiply them-|passing through a field where it prevails. To 
selves indefinitely in an embryonic state, does not|farmers it is too well known under the common 
militate against such a view, as ferns and others of| names of bunt, smut-balls, or pepper-brand. It-is 
the higher cryptogamia can propagate themselves exclusively restricted to the grain of wheat, which 





it attacks in its earliest formation, a fortnight or 
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see us, among the rest a widow whom we had seen 


more before the ear emerges from the sheath. Injat High Flats. She had, although not a Friend, 
such a place, its germs could not have been derived | been the wife of a son of a public Friend. She was 


from the atmosphere, as the surrounding tissues are 
hermetically sealed. There is no other way of ac- 
counting for its presence than by the supposition 
that its seed enters the spongioles of the roots of 
the wheat when young, circulates in the plant, and 
is propelled through the tissues by the ascending 
sap until it finds a suitable place for vegetating in 
the interior of the grain. When it attacks the 
young ovum, all fecundation is destroyed by it, the 
parts of fructification are obliterated, with the ex- 
ception of the stigmata, which remain unaltered to 
the last; and yet, notwithstanding this total de- 
generation of its interior substance, the grain con- 
tinues to swell and to retain its original shape. 
The infected grains may be distinguished from the 
sound ones by their being generally larger, and of 
a darker green or brown colour, and also by their 
floating on the surface of water if immersed, while 
the sound ones sink to the bottom. They rarely 
burst of their own accord; but if opened, they are 
found to be filled completely, not with flour, but 
with a dark-coloured, fetid, dust-like charcoal. 
When the wheat is thrashed, many of the infected 
grains are crushed, and the seeds are dispersed in 
the form of an exceedingly impalpable powder, 
which adheres tenaciously to the sound grains by 
means of an oily or greasy matter contained in 
them. Bunted wheat has been ascertained by 
chemical analysis to contain an acrid oil, putrid 
gluten, charcoal, phosphoric acid, phosphate of 
ammonia, and magnesia, but no traces of starch, 
the essential ingredient in human food. When the 
black powder is accidentally mixed with the flour, 
it gives it an exceedingly disagreeable taste, and is 


robably injurious to health, though this has not 
in clearly determined. 
(To be continued.) 


Biographical Sketches. 


SARAH MORRIS. 
(Continued from page 270.) 

“ Sixth-day 25th. Many Friends came to take 
leave of us, and a solemn parting it was, in which 
aunt appeared very sweetly in prayer. About one 
dozen of us left, and in the evening got to a small 
town called Ottley, where we lodged at an inn. 
There we found Rachel Wilson, her son John, and 
daughter Rachel, who came to meet us, to conduct 
us to Settle, and thence to Kendall. Our good 
friend Thomas Corbyn, was also in company, and 
Thomas Hull, of Uxbridge. 

Seventh-day, 26th. Aunt lame in her hip, and 
otherwise poorly, yet we set off at 8 o'clock, and 
got to Skipton, fifteen miles, to the house of David 

inns. There we with Barbara Sharpless dined, 
whilst the other Fricnds went to an inn. Taking 
leave of our kind friends, David and wife, we rode 
eighteen miles to Settle, where we lodged at the 
house of Deborah Berkbeck, whose husband had 
been deceased twelve or fourteen days. On First- 
day the 27th, we attended the meeting which was 
mostly of Friends, about 200, which we call a large 
meeting. Aunt was favoured with the Word for 
above an hour. It was a satisfactory opportunity. 
We dined at home and attended the afternoon 
meeting at 3 o'clock, which was comfortable, aunt 
being filled with consolation for some there. We 
drank tea with Deborah Berkbeck’s married son, 
where were twenty young folks beside our Friends. 
Aunt had a very seasonable exortation for us. J. K. 
came in the evening to see us, and seems more 
serious than he used to be. In conversing with 
him, I had hopes the prodigal will return. 


very loving, with much of the gentlewoman about 
her, and was dressed in deep mourning. She pressed 
us much to visit her at her husband’s mother’s, the 
widow Hargrave, her own name is Jane Hargrave. 
We drank tea with the Friend with whom Joseph 
K. now lives. Aunt being pressed in mind to 
visit the gay widow, we called there. Soon after 
we went in, and the family were with us, every 
tongue seemed tied, and an awful silence covered 
us. At length aunt said she could not be easy 
without stopping in to see them. At this the gay 
widow said “she was much obliged to her.” With- 
out roticing the compliment aunt went on with ex- 
cellent doctrine, concluding with some of the com- 
fortable promises. They all seemed much affected, 
and the widow said with trembling “I am glad to 
see you.” We spent the evening at home, not un- 
profitably. When the two families of the Berk- 
beck’s are together, they make a large company. 

Third-day, 29th. We went to Bentham meet- 
ing, 15 miles. It was large for a country meeting, 
but most of those present idlers; for them, aunt 
was made to pray most fervently. She afterwards, 
in testimony, exhorted them to work for themselves, 
and told them bow to go about it. It was a suf- 
fering time to her. 

Taking leave of our kind friends from Settle, we 
dined near the meeting-house, and then, accom- 
panied by Thomas Corbyn, I.-Hull, and James 
Kendall, as guide, we set off for the house of George 
Crossfield, husband to Jane, nineteen miles. He 
received us kindly, and was agreeable besides. 

We attended their week-day meeting, (Preston- 
Patrick), which was small; yet aunt was exceed- 
ingly favoured therein. Isaac Wilson, and his 
daughter, Elizabeth, met us there. Thomas Gaw- 
throp, who belongs to this meeting, was at it, and 
we very gladly met each other. After dining with 
George Crossfield, we went with Isaac Wilson and 
daughter to Kendall. On our way to George 
Crossfield’s, we had passed through a good town, 
called Kirby Lonsdale, in which a large circular 
meeting used to be held annually. Now, not a 
Friend lives in it. This is the case in many places, 
and in others, only a family or two remain. We 
had left Yorkshire, and passed through a part of 
Lancashire into Westmoreland, in which George 
Crossfield lived. We arrived safely at Kendail 
that night, where we were kindly received, and 
entertained by our good friend Rachel Wilson. 

On Fifth-day, the 1st of Tenth month, went to 
their Monthly Meeting, which was silent [as to the 
ministry], and in the afternoon to the select meet- 
ing for the Quarterly Meeting. Before this last, 
dear Hannab Harris came to see us. The interview 
much affected us both, as it revived the remem- 
brance of past happy days, when we were first in 
spirit united with some dear ones, who are now gone 
to their rest. Beside Hannah, John Hall, dear 
Alice’s husband, and their daughter cailed to see 
us, At this meeting, (the Select Quarterly Meet- 
ing,) aunt was favoured in an uncommon manner, 
to which, both Hannah Harris and Rachel Wilson 
were engaged to bear testimony. Hannah was dipped 
into aunt’s suffering state, she knew not for whom. 

Sixth-day, 2nd. Attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at which aunt was led mostly to the young 
people, of whom there were present a large num- 
ber. She stood an hour and a half, in a clear, 
lively, agreeable manner to the last. Hannah 
Harris concluded in prayer. It was a heavenly 
time. When the meeting separated, the women’s 
Meeting for business was well conducted. Our 


meeting, and minuted. This is the only 
except that at Woodbridge, which has done go, — 
Aunt concluded the meeting in awful prayer, Jp — 
the evening, at six o’clock, was held a public Mest. 
ing for Worship, which was very large, and agug 
had the chief services. Though she was mugh 
spent, yet she slept well that night. =" 

Seventh-day, 3d. Many friends called to take 
leave, which occupied the morning. John Hap 
court, who called our friend, Grace Fisher, 
aunt, desired to be remembered to her. 
here think well of him. We dined with 
Whitwell, Rachel Wilson’s oldest daughter, 
took tea with Debby Braithwait, the next daughter, 

On First-day, the 4th, the mecting began at 
10, and held until nearly 1 o’clock. Hannah Harris 
had the chief service, and aunt, at the conclusion, 
was favoured in supplication. We dined with ap 
aunt of Rachel Wilson, and then, after a solemn 
silence and humble prayer, Hannah Harris took her 
leave, and with her husband returned home. We 
went to afternoon meeting, wherein aunt was great 
in the exercise of her gift. This is a large meet 
ing, and a good house to hold it. Kendallisa 
large town, and a pretty one. In the evening, 
many young friends came in, who, added to the 
family, filled two rooms, and aunt had a fine time | 
amongst them.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


Text Sermons. 


Some writer thus describes the rise of the mode 
ern system of preaching in the sixteenth century? 

The spirit of the school divinity, which now 
reigned in all the famous universities of Europe, — 
also took possession of the pulpit, in this period, — 
and a new method of preaching was intrody 
much more artificial than those methods of : 
instruction which had been used in former times 

The preacher, at the beginning of his dise , 
read a text out of some book and chapter of the” 
Old or New Testament, (which had lately bee” 


divided into chapters and verses by Cardinal x 


pera 


ee 


Sete 


ton,) as the theme or subject of his sermon. 
text he divided into several parts, by the help 
that subtile logic and divinity, which were so mugh 
in vogue; and the greater dexterity he discovered, 
in splitting his text into many parts, he was @+ 
teemed the greater divine and the better preacher — 
Having thus divided his text, he formed several” 
heads of discourse on each of these divisions; O@ — 
which heads he descanted, one after another, sabe 
dividing them into many particulars. in 
This new and artificial method of preaching was” 
greatly admired, and generally practised by the 
younger clergy of those times. But it was no lem” 
warmly opposed and condemned by some of the” 
most learned men of this period, who repr cE 
it to be a childish playing upon words ; destructive 
of true eloquence ; tedious and unaffecting to the” 
hearers, and cramping the imagination of the” 


preacher. Roger Bacon, in particular, speaks F 


it with great contempt and aversion; and assig 
a very singular reason for its gaining ground in his” 
time. ‘ ‘Ihe greatest part of our prelates, (sayé” 
he,) having but little knowledge of divinity, aad” 
having been little used to preaching in their youth, 

when they become Bishops, and are sometimes 
obliged to preach, are under the necessity of bege | 
ging and borrowing the sermons of certain novices — 
who have invented a new way of preaching, BF © 
endless divisions and quibblings ; in which theres | 
neither sublimity of style nor depth of wisdom ~ 
but much childish trifling and folly, unsuitable 
the dignity of the pulpit. May God, (adds tie 

zealous Bacon,) banish this conceited and artificial 


Seoond-day, 28th. Several friends called to|certificates were read both in men and women’s|way of preaching out of his church; for it 
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never do any good, nor elevate the hearts of the| miraculous facts, and these establish the fidelity of|that Job was a real, and not an ideal, character. 


 jearersto anything that is great or excellent.” 


The 


ition to this new method of ow 
contin 


through the whole of the fourteenth an 


of the fifteenth century. Dr. Thomas Gas-|God 


the writings, and the divine authority under which 
Moses acted. So likewise the accomplishment of 
the prophecies proves that they were dictated by 
Had not the miracles taken place, it would 


It is probable this book of Job has greater antiquity 
than any other in the Old Testament: for it con- 
tains no allusion to the children of Israel, to their 
grievous afflictions in Egypt, or their happy deliver- 


eigne, Chancellor of the University of Oxford,|be absurd to imagine the books could ever havejance from them; — these topics would have 
tells us that he preached a sermon in St. Martin’s| been received, or the practices we advert to intro-|given fine scope to Job and his friends in their 


Oburch, A. D. 1450, without a text, and without 
divisions, declaring such things as he thought 
ld be useful to the people. Amongst other 


duced. I now proceed to remark with regard to 
the books of Moses. 


Lastly. That their reception among the Jews 


various conferences. It should seem, indeed, from 
the age to which Job lived (but little less than 200 
years,) that he was a contemporary with the an- 


things, he told them, in vindication of this ancient] proves that they were written by Moses, and that|cient Hebrew patriarchs; and that Uz, his country, 


mode of cere: 
re 


hed four hundred sermons to the clergy and 


greater part of them is true. Paul says, “ Even 


» peoples without reading a text at the beginning] unto this day, when Moses is read, the veil is upon 


iscourse; and that the way of preaching by 
a text, and by divisions, was invented only about 
A. D. 1200, as appeared from the authors of the 
first sermons of that kind.” 
* But this new method of preaching by a text and 
divisions, which met with such violent opposition, 
and was introduced by such slow degrees, at length 
prevailed universally, and still prevails——Episco- 
pal Recorder. 


On the Genuineness and Authenticity @ the 
Scriptures. 
BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. 
(Continued from page 363.) 

Secondly. The genuineness and authenticity of 
the books of Moses may be inferred from their being 
mentioned in other books of Scripture. Thus, in 
the book of Joshua, in both the books of Kings, in 
the second book of Chronicles, in the books of 
Esra, of Daniel, of Malachi, the writing of the Law 
is unequivocally ascribed to Moses. The divine 
mission of Moses is attested in the first book of 
Chronicles, in the Psalms, the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. Several of the miraculous facts re- 
eorded in these books suggest to the Prophets their 
finest images. Each of the five books of Moses 
is referred to, or separately quoted, by Christ him- 
self in the Gospels. And after his resurrection, his 
apostles add their testimony, not only to the fact 
that the law was written by Moses, but that it was 
written under the superintendence of inspiration. 

Thirdly. The fact is affirmed in the books them- 
selves. ‘Thus, in Exodus, “ Moses wrote all the 
words of the Lord ; and took the book of the coven- 
ant, and read it in the audience of the people.” 
And again, in the book of Deuteronomy, which ap- 
pears, as Bishop Watson observes, to be a kind of 
Tepetition or abridgment of the four preceding 
books. “‘ When Moses had made an end of writing 
the words of this law in @ book, until they were 
finished, Moses commanded the Levites which 
bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying 
Take this book of the Law, and put it into the 
side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
God, that it may be there for a witness against 
thee.” In conformity with this it was testified, full 
800 years after, in the 2d book of Kings, and the 
2d book of Chronicles: “ Hilkiah said to Shaphan 
the scribe, I have found the book of the Law in 
the house of the Lord.” “Hilkiah the priest 
found a book of the Law of the Lord given by 
Moses.” 

Fourthly. Moses in these books gives a detailed 
account of various miracles openly wrought by him- 
self, and of several miraculous interpositions of God 
i testimony of his divine mission: practices and 
ceremonies 


their heart,” that is, the Jews are ignorant of the 
true spiritual meaning of the Mosaic writings. 
Whence it is evident that, in his time, these writ- 
ings were read regularly among the Jews, and had 
long beenso. Again, Josephus, in his book against 
Appion, says, “We (the Jews) have two-and- 
twenty books which are to be believed as of divine 
authority, and which comprehend the history of 
all ages; five belong to Moses, which contain the 
origin of man, and the tradition of the succession 
of generations down to his death; which takes ina 
compass of about three thousand years.” Mai- 
monides also, in the eleventh century, drew up a 
confession of faith for the Jews, which all of them 
at this day admit. Two of its articles relate to 
Moses: they are, 1. “ The doctrine and prophecy 
of Moses is true.” 2. “The law that we have was 
given by Moses.” The Jews, then, from the time 
of Josephus down to the present, have ascribed the 
Pentateuch to Moses. Assume the hypothesis that 
these five books were forged any time between 
Moses and Josephus, and mark the great absurdity 
thereby produced; you must, in consequence, be- 
lieve that at some one period the whole Jewish na- 
tion suffered themselves to be deluded, to adopt 
burdensome rites in remembrance of events which 
they knew never occurred, and to receive, as the 
law which was ever alter to regulate their conduct, 
rules contrived by a vile pretender, who endea- 
voured to palm them upon them as laws emanating 
from the Supreme Being himself. This is in itself 
so extremely preposterous and improbable, that I 
might safely have rested the authority of the Pen- 
tateuch upon the present argument alone, were it 
not that as this portion of the Bible has been more 
exposed than any other to infidel attacks, [ thought 
it right to show that, fortified as it is on all points, 
it may fairly be reckoned impregnable. 

I shall now pass to the book of Job, the authen- 
ticity of which has been more questioned than any 
of the historical parts of Scripture next to the Pen- 
tateuch. The great antiquity of this book, how- 
ever, has not, as far as I recollect, been much dis- 
puted. But it has been made a question, “ Is this 
book dramatic or narrative ?’’ Or, “ Was there ever 
such a man as Job?” Now although the Apostle 
Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, quotes 
a passage from the book of Job with his accus- 
tomed reference to a book of Divine Authority, 
“For it is written ;”: yet this does not determine 
the point. But the reality of the history, however 
poetical and elevated the style may be, may be 
fairly inferred from the prophecies of Ezekiel, and 
the Epistle of James. In the former, God himself, 
in speaking to the prophet, repeatedly mentions 
Job, in conjunction with Noah and Daniel, as men 


ies among the Jews were founded upon|of extraordinary righteousness. “Though these 
those miraculous events. ‘The books of Moses also| three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they 
contain prophecies, as that which declares “ that|should deliver but their own souls by their righte- 


seed of the woman shall 
head,” 


Jacob. Now the existence of the customs and 


bruise the serpent’s| ousness, saith the Lord God,” An 
and the prophecies of the dying patriarch| James exhibits the patience of Job, and its reward, 
ee ; as an example and encouragement to professing chris- 
_ Sremonies proves the actual occurrence of the|tians. These passages prove, satistectorily, 1 


in the latter, 


“That Dr. Augustine had| what he affirms respecting the divine dictation of|was in Edom. The book was most probably writ- 


ten by Moses while he was in the land of Midian, 
where he had opportunity of coming to the know- 
ledge of this history; and, seeing that it might be 
very useful to comfort and direct the Israelites, 
wrote it, under divine superintendence, for their 
benefit. Thus much, at least, is clear; that the 
book was written by a Hebrew, by one who had 
been in Arabia, and by one who wrote before the 
promulgation of the Mosaic law: these criteria all 
attach to Moses, and to no other. Besides this, 
Hebrew scholars affirm that, in the original, the 
language is often peculiar, the expressions bein, 
such as are met with in the writings of Moses, an 
no where else. This book is indeed the only one 
from which we can derive a correct knowledge of 
the patriarchal religion, and which “ gives comple- 
tion to the Bible, by adding the dispensation of the 
earliest ages to those of the Law and of the Gospel, 
by which it was successively superseded.” 

As to the Prophecies, the only other composi- 
tions in the Old Testament I intend to specify here, 
it may be observed, that they all entered the Septua- 
gint version of which I have already spoken, and 
which was executed at least 287 years before 
Christ, through the means of Demetrius Phalereus, 
and by the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus. I 
know very well that Dean Prideaux affirms, on the 
evidence of Philo, Josephus, and a few others, who 
had never seen the original version of the LXX, 
that it only contained the law. But Aristobulus, 
who was an Alexandrian Jew, tutor to an Egyptian 
king, living within 100 years after the translation 
was nfide, and having free access to it in the royal 
library, affirms, that “ the whole Sacred Scripture 
was rightly translated,” by the means just men- 
tioned. And Justin Martyr says expressly that it 
contained the prophetic writings, and indeed quotes 
the prophets, including Moses, from it, because he 
says, “‘ that very translation was then in the hands 
of almost every Jew all the world over.” Here, 
then, is strong evidence of the correctness of the 
original Greek translation. And the general cor- 
respondence of the Hebrew Bibles now in existence, 
and of the Septuagint copies in Greek, is a proof 
that both have been handed down to us without 
material variation, and that either is therefore, in 
the main, genuine and authentic. Thus, then, we 
establish the existence of the prophetical books of 
the Old Testament (nearly as we now have them) 
at least 287 years before the Christian era; and we 
may farther remark, that most of them are referred 
to and quoted, often with high distinction, by 
Christ and his Apostles, in several passages. 
shall only add, that our Saviour’s emphatic lan- 
guage, “ All things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, 
and in the Psalms concerning me,” is a remark- 
able attestation in favour of the truth, in the fullest 
sense, of all the books of the Old Testament, since 
he here adopts the threefold distribution under 
which the Jews comprehended every portion of 
their Sacred Volume. 

That this latter testimony, however, may bear 
upon our inquiry with all the weight to which itis 


think, | entitled, it is now requisite that we investigate the 
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For “ The 


genuineness and authenticity of the New Testa-|the imagined devourer. The so-called worms that 
And we beseech you, beloved youth, choose 


ment, And here, in addition to the general argu-|feed upon decaying animal substances are the 
ments advanced in the beginning of this letter, I|]larvee of various flies and beetles, which are hatched 
shall adduce a few particular evidences. Now,|from eggs laid by the parent’ so that if the mater- 
first, it is indisputable, that the primitive publishers|nal insect be excluded, there cannot be any possi- 
of christianity wrote books containing an account) bility of the larvae. Moreover neither the fly nor 
of the life and doctrine of their master, several of| beetle could live at the depth in which a coffin is 
which bore the names of the various books which| deposited in the earth; and if perchance one or 
now constitute the New Testament; and, farther, pas-|two should happen to fall into the grave, they 
sages cited from those books by very early writers,| would be dead in half an hour, from the depriva- 
are found in the copies now existing of the re-|tion of air and the weight of the superincumbent 
spective books. Secondly, the early christians had|soil. Let therefore, the poor earth-worm be freed 
as good opportunities of satisfying themselves as to| from causeless reproach ; and though its form be 
the genuineness of these books, as other ancients| not attractive, nor its touch agreeable, let it, at all 
had with regard to the genuineness of books on| events, be divested of the terrors with which it bas 
other subjects which they received: and, since the| hitherto been clothed.—Routledge’s Illustrated 


new religion required considerable renunciations,| Natwral History ; by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
and exposed its professors to heavy persecutions, it 
is unreasonable to suppose they would adopt it 
without a due examination. ‘Thirdly, there were 
many books issued under the names of the apostles, 
which were, notwithstanding, rejected by the primi- 
tive christians; which proves that they were not 
very open to deception. Fourthly, we do not find 
that either the Jews or the heathens, with whom 
the early christian apologists were engaged, ever 
called in question the genuineness of the records to 
which their attention was called. Fifthly, the 
books of the New ‘lestament were, in very early 
times, collected into a distinct volume. Thus, 
Eusebius says that Quadratus and others, the im- 
mediate successors of the apostles, carried the Gos- 

ls with them in their travels. Melito speaks of 
the Old Testament, as in contradiction to the col- 
lection called the New Testament. Tertullian 
divides the Christian Scriptures into the Gospels 
and Apostles, and calls the whole volume the New 
Testament. 








your behalf, under a lively sense that a merciful 
visitation of Divine love is graciously extended tp 
you, which we desire may prove effectual to your 
growth and establishment in the Truth; and, there. 
fore, in much affection, we earnestly exhort you, 


spirit of Christ in the secret of your own ; 
that you may experience preservation from the evils 
that are in the world, receive wisdom to di 

and strength steadily to pursue those things whieh 
make for your present and everlasting 
Despise not the day of small things, but watchfully 
regard every manifestation of the light in your com 
sciences : by this the righteous in all ages have been 
safely guided to glory; and by this alone can you 
attain real advancement in the path that leads 
thereunto. Be on your guard against every thing 
that tends to draw the mind outward; by either 
too much depending on instrumental help, or im 
prudently disclosing your religious feelings in fruit 
less or unreasonable conversation. “ It is good for 
a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. He 
sitteth alone, and keepeth silence, because he hath 
borne it upon him. He putteth his mouth in the 
dust, if so be there may be hope.” The rightly 


Selected. 
EVENING. 
“ Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and the day 
is far spent.” St. Luke, xxiv. 29. 


’Tis gone, that bright and orbed blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze; 

Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light. 





































In darkness and in weariness 

The traveller on his way must press, 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 
Whiling away the lonesome hour. 


Sun of my soul! Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thoa be near: 

Oh! may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes. 


much drawn to solitude and inward retirement, 
and therein were favoured to experience jud 





of the hidden manna.” Qn the contrary, for want 
When round Thy wondrous works below, 2 


My searching, rapturous glance I throw, 
Tracing out wisdom, power and love, 
In earth or sky, in stream or grove :— 


hand upon them, even those who, in their tender 


(To be continued.) 


The Earth-Worm.—The earth-worm lives a 
very solitary life below ground, driving its little 
tunnels in all directions, and never seeing its 
friends, except at night, when it comes cautiously 
to the surface and searches for company. Jn the 
evening, if the observer be furnished with a “ bull’s 
eye” lantern, and will examine the ground with a 
very gentle and cautious step, he will be sure to 
find many worms stretching themselves out of their 
holes, retaining for the most part their hold of the 
place of repose by a ring or two still left in the hole, 
and elongating themselves to an almost incredible 
extent. If while thus employed an carth-worm be 
alarmed or touched, it springs back into its hole, 
as if it had been a string of iudia rubber that had 
been stretched and was suddenly released. The 
worms have a curious habit of searching for va- 
rious leaves and dragzing them into their holes, 
the point downwards, and are always careful to 
select those particular leaves which they best like. 
As a general rule, they dislike evergreens ; and the 
leaf which I have found to be most in favor is that 
of the primrose. I have often watched the worms 
engaged in this curious pursuit ; and iu the dusk of 
the evening it has a very strange effect to see a leaf 
moving over the ground as if by magic, the dull 
reddish brown of the worm being quite invisible in 
the imperfect light. The food of the earth-worm 
is wholly of a vegetable nature, and consists of the 
roots of various plants, of leaves, and decayed 
vegetable substances. Many persons cherish a 
rooted fear of the earth-worm, fancying that it lives 
in churchyards, and feeds upon the dead. These 
fears are but idle prejudice, for the worm cares no 
more for the coffined dead than does the tiger for 
the full manger, or the ox for the bleeding gazelle. 
The — when once laid in the ground, sinks 
into its dust by natural corruption, untouched by 


Or by the light Thy words disclose, 
Watch Time’s full river as it flows, 
Scanning Thy gracious Providence, 
Where not too deep for mortal sense :— 


1785. 


+22 —— 
When with dear friends sweet talk I hold, Maxims for Parents. 
And all the flowers of life unfold: 
Let not my heart within me burn, 


Except in all 1 Thee discern. 


; . ” 
When the soft dews of kindly sleep its course. 


My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
Forever on my Saviour’s breast. 


Abide with me from morn to eve, Obedience is very soon understood, even by an i 
For without Thee [ cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 1g. 
For without Thee I dare not die. 

Thou Framer of the light and dark, 
Steer thro’ the tempest Thine own ark: 
Amid the howling wintry sea, iii. 4. 
We are in port if we have Thee. 
The rulers of this christian land, for it. 
Twixt Thee and us erdainéd to stand, 
Guide Thou their course, O Lord, aright, 


Let all do all ee in Thy sight. keep your word. Prov. xix. 18; xviii. 18, 145 


Lev. xix. 
5. Never promise them anything, unless you 
are quite sure you can give them what you promise. 
6. Always punish your children for wilfully 





Oh! by Thine own sad burthen borne, 
So meekly up the hill of scorn, 

Teach Thou thy priests their daily cross 
To bear as Thine, nor count it loss! 





If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spurned to-day the voice divine, 
Now Lord the gracious work begin, 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 


xvi. 32. 


and never use violent or terrifying punishments. 


Watch by the sick, enrich the poor 

With blessings from Thy boundless store; 
Be every mourner’s sleep to-night, 

Like infant’s slumber pure and light. 







pray God to bless it. A little boy had been 

of lying and stealing. His father talked with him 
on the greatness of his sin, told him he must pul 
Come near and bless us when we wake sh him, represented to him the pears ser 
Ere thro’ the world our way we take: , sip, as far worse than his present punishment, ¢ 
Till in the ocean of thy love, then chastised him. These means were made & 
We lose ourselves in Heaven above. blessing to the child, and from that time he 





Lord for your portion, and the God of Jacob for — 
the lot of your inheritance. We are comforted on 


awakened, amongst our early predecessors, were 


of patient submission to the turning of the Lord's | 


it easiest; when the stream is small, we can best tara ~ 

1. Begin to train your children from the cradle, — 
From their earliest infancy, inculcate the necessity _ 
of OBEDIENCE, instant unhesitaling obedience. — 
fant. Read Prov. xxii. 6; Col. iii, 20; Eph. vi” 
children understand th you mean exactly what 
you say. Gen. xxiii, 19; 1 Sam. iii. 13; 1 Tim 

3. Never give them anything because they ory 


4. Seldom threaten; and be always careful to — 


disobeying you;~but never punish in a passion — 
Be calm as a clock, yet decisive. Prov. xiv. 205 — 


7. Do not be always correcting your children} 4 


Take the rod, (so Solomon says,) let it tingle, and 






























render faithful obedience to the convictions of the ’ 


“4 


brought forth unto victory, and admitted to “eat — 


- 


* 


years, afforded hope of becoming useful members 
in the church, may lose the dew of their youth, and 
become but withered branches, having received the 
grace of God in vain.—London General Epistle, — 


eee 


“When the ground ‘is soft and gentle, it is timeto © 
sow the seed; when the branch is tender, we can train 
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2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 4 
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_ to whom a few hours of leisure are so burdensome, |tect that part of the road from avalanches or tor- 


THE FRIEND. 
poth falsehood and dishonesty. A few angry|have you considered how you shall be able to sup-|rents produced by heavy rains; for though the 
words and violent blows would have produced no | port an eternity? You stand upon a brink and all|summit of the pass is reached here, the mountains 
such effect. Prov. xiii. 24, xxii, 15, xxiv. 155) about you is uncertainty. You see, of your ac-|tower far above it, and sometimes launch their des- 
Eph. vi. 4. quaintance, some or other daily called away, some|tructive missiles on parts below. Directly after 

8. On no account allow them to do at one time|who were as likely to live as yourselves. -You|passing through the gallery, we come to a cross 
what you have forbidden under the same circum-|know not but you may be the very next. You|with a tablet beneath it, marking the summit, at a 
stances at another. Ex. xx. 12; Prov. vi. 20-22. | cannot be certain but this very night your soul may | height of seven thousand feet above the level of the 

9. ‘Teach them early to speak the truth on adZ|be required of you. (Luke xii.) Perhaps a few hours|sea. We now passed out of Switzerland into Lom- 
gceasions. If you allow them to shufile and deceive|may introduce you into the presence of that God|bardy, and almost immediately began to descend, 
jn small matters, they will soon do it in greater,)whom you have been so little desirous to please.| passing another cantoniere or house of refuge, and 
till all reverence for truth is lost. Prov. xii. 19,| And can you, in such a situation, sport and play,|then coming to the Italian custom house and pass- 

. with as little concern as the lamb, already marked | port office. The noise of the carriage-wheels had 

10. Be very careful what company your child-|\out to bleed to-morrow? Qh! it is strange! How|brought the officers out by the time our coachman 
ren keep. “ He that walketh with wise men, shall | fatally has the god of this world blinded your eyes !|drove up to the door, and oh stopping, a tall fine 
be wise ; but a companion of fools shall be des-/and how dreadful must your situation be in death, |looking man with a true Italian countenance laid 






































































troyed.” Prov. xiii. 20. if death alone can undeceive you !—John Newton.|his hand on the door, and asked for our passports. 
11, Make your children useful as soon as they He evidently supposed us to be English; but on 
are able, and find employment for them as far as The Splugen Pass. being informed we were Americans, he exclaimed 
ible. Prov. x. 4, xviii. 9, xix. 15; 2 Thess. (Continued from page 367.) with animation, “ Oh etez vous Americane?” and 

ili. 10, * * * We continued steadily to ascend on our|stepped back quickly from the carriage door; and 


12, Teach your children not to waste anything ;| zigzag course, until, at the close of this deeply in- 
to be clean and tidy; to sit down quietly and in|teresting day,—having reached the little town of 
good order to their meals; to take care of and|Splugen, where we lodged,—we had attained the 
mend their clothes; to have “‘a place for every|height of five ‘thousand feet. We observed the 
thing and everything in its place.” 1 Cor xiv.|houses of this village are generally built with very 
40; John vi. 12. thick walls. The hotel is a curio-ity of itself; 

13. Never suffer yourself to be amused by an |the staircase and halls are all of stone, the floors of 
immodest action; nor, by a smile, encourage those jeach story are supported on groined arches, and 
seeds of evil which, unless destroyed, will bring| the window jambs show that tbe walls are of great 
forth the fruits of vice and misery. Eph. v.11,|thickness. ‘Ihe houses are probably built of such 
12. strength, that they may the better withstand the 

14. Encourage your children to do well ; show|inundations to which, though so elevated, the situa- 
them you are pleased when they do well. Prov. }tion is liable from the mountain torrents. In a 

, 9. great storm which occurred some years ago, many 

15. Impress upon their minds that ETERNITY |of the houses were swept away by the flood, and 
is before them, and that those only are truly wise|some of the inhabitants were drowned. Being de- 
who secure eternal blessings. Say, “ My child,|sirous of reaching Colico on lake Como, at the foot 
what concerns you most, what I am most anxious|of the mountain, in time to take the steamer down 
about, is not what you are to be, or to possess|the lake, we breakfasted at half past four o'clock, 
here, for a little while; but what you are to be,|and were again on our jourvey at five. And ob, 
and to have, for EVER?” Deut. vi. 7; 2 Tim. iii.|that eariy morning ride, would I could tell you 
15; Matt. xix. 14. about it! So clear and lovely was the day, not a 

16. Above all, det parents be themselves what\ cloud, save the soft white mist that wreathed like 
they would wish their children to be ; for it is onl y by |snowy locks the otherwise bald heads of some of the 
the power of the gospel of Curist in our own hearts, | venerable, mighty monarchs, which, one rising above 
that we shall be enabled to bring up our children| another, were gathered around us; so still, not a 
for God.—From a handbill published in Bir-|sound to be heard but the slow heavy tread of our 
mingham, horses, as they toiled on up the steep ascent higher 
i: and higher into the region of clouds—the occasional 

Afflictions are sent for our profit; and if we do|far off tinkle of the bell of some peasant’s goat 
not profit by them, the fault is entirely our’ own.|seeking the green mountain pasture found even 
They are designed to convince us of the unsatisfy-|here, alternating with small patches of oats, &ec., in 
ing and fleeting nature of all things beneath the/little cultivated spots—or the sweet low music of 
sun. the many little glistening streams which, issuing 
from the glaciers on the breast or brows of others 

A Stirring Admonition—The Redemption of|\of the glorious assemblage of Alps, precipitated 
the Deathless Soul.—Al\ that has been transacted |themselves from rock to rock. Some of the loftiest 
in the kingdoms of providence and grace, from the|peaks were glowing with the first rosy beams of 
beginning of the world, has been in subserviency to/ the rising sun, some lower down, mantled or girdled 
this grand point, the redemption of the deathless| with the dark clustering fir trees. It was a ride to 
soul. And is it so? And shall there be found |be enjoyed almost in silence :—so serene, so solemn, 
amongst us numbers utterly insensible of their|so grand, the display of nature in her solitary vast- 
batural dignity, that dare disparage the plan of in-|ness—so calculated to fill the heart with a sense of 
finite wisdom, and stake those souls for trifles, which|the majesty of the Great Supreme, and of our de- 
nothing less than the blood of Christ equid redeem !| pendence upon his Providence—a ride never to be 
There is need to use great plainness of speech ; the |forgotten. Well, upward, still upward we climbed, 
matter is of the utmost weight; be not, therefore, | like emmets following a zigzag scratch on a lofty 
offended that I warn you against the deceitfulness|tower wall,—to take somethiog small for a com- 
of sin. Suffer not your hearts to be entangled in| parison, for I felt small enough then, and puny 
the vanities of the world; either they will fail, and|now would be any attempt at description,—until| second is about six hundred and fifty feet long, and 
disappoint you in life, or at least you must leave|we attained the summit of the pass; near which|ghe third fifteen hundred feet long, each of these 
them when you die. You must enter an invisible,|there is quite a large stone house, ‘Built by the| being of the same height and width as the first. 
unknown state, where you cannot expect to meet| government expressly for a place of refuge for those|The design and construction of these galleries is 
any of those amusements or engagements which |travellers who may be overtaken by snow or rain.|certainly an extraordinary feat of human skill and 
hey find so necessary to pass away the tedious | Also, a little beyond, there is a long stone gallery|labour. Dovetailed into the solid rock on the side 

of time that hangs upon your hands. You, |or tunnel, strongly overarched, constructed to pro-|of the mountain, at nearly an equal distance from 
the bottom and the top, they are so nicely adjusted, 


on handing him our passport he would not so 
much as glance at it, but lifting his cap most 
politely, he waived his hand, repeating “ Non, non, 
vous etes Americane, passez, passez.” So we, thank- 
ing them for their politeness, drove on. 

I believe I have not mentioned how mach we 
enjoyed our fine, large, open carriage, when weary 
enough to rest from walking, in those parts where 
nothing was to be gained by it. It affording a de- 
lightful free opportunity of seeing all round us 
while reclining at our ease, and so easy was its 
passage over the hard, smooth road, we might have 
slept delightfully, were this possible under such 
circumstances. ‘I'hat it was possible, however, we 
had an evidence on meeting, amid some of the 
grandest of the scenery, a very gentlemanly look- 
ing man who, availing himself of the privilege of 
having a large carriage entirely to himself, was 
taking a sound nap! Even our driver could not 
resist casting a mischievous glance first at him and 
then at us, on observing his remarkable capacity, 
or rather incapacity for appreciating the sublime 
in nature. En passent, I ought, I think, to add, that 
this our intelligent, kind young “ vorturier,” added 
no little to our enjoyment, though we could ex- 
change but few words with each other. He walked 
much of the way while we rode, his countenance, 
so amiable, rosy and bright, as he was ever point- 
ing out objects of interest that he could name, or 
running to gather for me beautiful clusters of alpine 
flowers, some of which grew in profusion almost to 
the summit of the pass. After travelling for a short 
time on a level, through a scene of most dreary 
desolation, there being neither tree nor shrab on 
the bare sides of the mountains, we began again to 
descend, and soon came to a portion of the road, 
once very dangerous owing to its position on the 
steep side of the mountain, down which avalanches 
fall every year into a most savage looking glen 
lying far below. The road having several times 
been completely demolished and swept away by 
them. But the danger has been removed by the 
construction of three immense galleries built of 
massive stone masonry, with enormously thick 
walls, and arched roofs sloping towards the valley, 
strengthened by abutments, aud having apertures 
like those for cannon in a fortress, on the outside, 
The first of these galleries is seven hundred feet 
long, fifteen feet high, and fifteen feet wide; the 














THE FRIEND. 


and so strongly built, that even the vast avalanches | beautiful feature in the whole wonderful picture. | be sinful in such to do any thing to wound or grieyg 
of snow and ice, and sometimes rock, that come|We now continued descending pretty rapidly, our| his conscience. This filial regard to early educm 
thundering from the heights above, pass over with-|eyes charmed at every turn with pew and rare|tion received the divine sanction in the case of the 
out harming them, or the amazed and frightened beauty. It was surprising to see the eare with| Rechabites, where the prophet Jeremiah was ag 
traveller who may have sought refuge within them.|which every spot on the mountain sides that could| thorized of the Lord to say to them, ‘‘ Because 
On emerging from the second gallery, a most beau-|be cultivated, was terraced and enclosed with stone; have obeyed the commandments of Jonadab 
tiful scetie presented itself to our view. A bighly|walls. The peasants, men and women, were hard| father, and kept all his precepts, and done accords 
cultivated little valley lay almost immediately be- |at work securing their scanty crops of grass, oats,|ing to all that he hath commanded you: Therefore, 
neath our feet, at a depth of a thousand or twelve|or corn, and we observed that they carried the} thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israels 
hundred feet, with the village of Isola and its ac-|whole produce home on their backs, the women|Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not want a mag 
companiment, a square towered chapel ; the whole, |generally being the burden bearers. Here, as in|to stand before me forever.” (Jerm. xxxv. 18, 1 
looking from our point of view, in miniature; and | Switzerland, where the arable land extends very! Indeed we all know that it is right to obey oug 
apparently so close to the base of the rock on which | far up the mountain sides; they erect small chalets,| parents and to reverence their precepts. But this 
we hung, that one might suppose he could pitch a/where they either store the products of the soil, to| natural conscience _partakes of the imperfect and 
stone on to the roof of the nearest house. The|be brought home for winter use, or where some of| fallen condition of man by nature, and needs the 
atches of oats, barley, grass and maize, looked |the family resides during the summer, and pastures| enlightening and regenerating power of diving 
ke the different squares on a chess-board ; and so |the cattle on the grass, Xc., of the mountain heights,| Grace and Truth to inform and correct it—to con. Re 
completely was the glen enclosed by the enormous| milking the cows, and making cheese, and looking) firm what is right and good in its judgment, and to 
masses of mountains that surrounded it on all sides, | after the other stock until the cold weather sets in,| correct what is wrong. ‘This is the office of the 
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and shut it in, except where a narrow gorge af-|and man and beast come down to their more shel-| Holy Spirit which is mercifully granted to “ lead t 
forded an exit for the mountain stream that flowed |tered homes in the valley. We were informed|into a// truth,” and consequently out of all error, the 
along one side of it, that it might be considered | they move their residence several times in the course| There is the defiled conscience of the wicked, and “) 
excluded from the rest of the world, and its in-|of each of the seasons as they change. The villages| the misguided conscience of such as have been led a 
habitants freed from its noise and strife. But it|are small but numerous; and often are builtin the| astray in their education. Such was Paul’s before hs 
also has its troubles and sorrows; for it is said little glens which indent the mountains far towards| he was converted; but even then the language of | - 
hardly a year passes away without some one or|their summits; so that it is a difficult climb to get| the Lord Jesus addressed to him at the time of hig én 
more, whose home is there, perishing in the snow. | to them, aud intercourse between them must be very| conversion, shows that he had had secret misgiv. one 

Near the entrance to the last gallery above named, | wuch restricted. ings as to the persecuting course he was pursui sic 
a wild mountain stream, the small river Medessino,| The evidence that we were again in a catholic} These restraints were the work of the Holy Spi the 
comes dashing down a deep worn channel, from its|/country, was almost constantly before us, in the/and if attended to would have preserved him from bel 
invisible source in the mountain at our side, rushes | numerous crosses, calvaries, and images of the vir-| consenting to the death of Stephen, and from per; — as | 
under our feet, where the road crosses it by a|gin Mary and our Saviour, that were placed along|secuting the disciples of Jesus. But the enlightened age 
bridge, and in one piteh of eight hundred feet,—a |the road side, or set up over the doors of many of| and renewed conscience is no mere creature of edie tha 
fall of wondrous beauty,—it leaps over the preci-|the houses we passed. But there was another in-|cation. It was this that Paul alludes to when hg 21s 
pice, frisks, flies to its first savage resting place |dication of the character of the religion professed| says, “‘ Herein do I exercise myself to keep acom @ 99, 
among projecting rocks, before it flows down to the |by these poor people, which it would be well were| science void of offence toward God and toward ~ pla 
vale far below. ‘Twenty or thirty feet, perhaps, |it more- generally present in protestant countries.|man.”’ This is the conscience that has bem the 
from the brink of the precipice over which it falls,} Wherever there was a village, however inaccessible|‘‘ Purged from dead works to serve the living God;” 


though the stream here is eighteen feet wide, aud|it appeared, we were almost sure to see the square| and those who have this, and are Jed by it, can say ~ 
averages about twelve inches decp, it is perfectly|tower of a chapel. And every now and then, we| that what was right and true in their early educa= 
shivered, first into myriads of clustering sparkling |saw a Romish priest trudging along over valley and| tion, has been confirmed by more mature judgment # 
gems, the size of a pea, then smaller, finally into} mountain steep, visiting his flock; doubtless with| and experience in the work of divine grace. Uhrig 
masses like drifted snow, shooting downward in|an eye to the fleece, but yet manifesting an interest| is the rightful Lord of conscience, and as it is by ten 
arrowy flakes, to where it wreaths round the dark |in their welfare by his visits, and the information} His light and grace the conscience is purified : ive 
jutting crags. Those who constructed the road |carried by him from one settlement to another.| we inclined to obey it in all things, we can baveng wai 
had the good taste and generous consideration for} We now began to see fine chestnut trees, and a|right to compromise or violate it in any way whem 

the enjoyment of others, to build out by the side of| beautiful variety of birch, growing on every side,)it is brought into conflict with the requirements of hl 
ity a handsome strong stone terrace directly over- |and soon other varieties, with fruit trees, made their| men. g 
hanging the precipice close to the fall, and guarded|appearance. A little further on we emerged from) To the spiritually minded man, accustomed to © 

by a parapet, so that travellers can stand in safety,|the mountain defile, and in a short time the fruit-| self-examination, conscience has chiefly to do with ‘i 
and gaze at their leisure upon this rare exhibition /ful plains of Lombardy spread themselves out as} the heart, with the thoughts and the motives to ae 

of nature. Immediately on emerging from the last |fai as the eye could reach. Again we have a de-| tion, knowing that actious are to be judged by the 
gallery we begin to descend over what is considered |lightful ride through valleys among vine clad hills,| motives, and that “God looketh at the heart.” It ~ 
the most extraordinary specimen of engineering in|part of the way coursing the bank of the pretty|is here that the first impulse is given to all good or 
these Alpine passes. We seem literally to be hang- |little Lago di Riva, arriving at Colico in time for| bad actions, and here that the pure in heart is ex 
ing on the precipice, at this fearful dizzy height,—|the steamer on Lake Como, at which place we|ercised in keeping himself pure—pure in thought 
though indeed, as I believe I have said, it has|took leave of our really noble looking young vor-|and in desire—watching against evil in its fir ~ 
seemed thus many a time before; but at no point|turier, almost with regret, so long had he been with| appearance. ie 
heretofore have so many courses of the zigzag folded |us and kindly waited on us. Never while memory| So few, it is to be feared, are exercised in this 
back so closely upon each other, nor have we at/|lasts, can I forget my feelings on my first sight of| strict way, that we need not wonder that conscienes ~ 
any time seen the road below us so plainly. At\a glacier, when, throwing up bis arm, and with| is so little rightly understood, and so rarely found x 
this point, for eight or ten turns, there was neither|animated countenance pointing aloft, he said em-| refined from the dregs of sense, and from the mite 
tree nor crag to obstruct the view of it. There it|phatically, in his deep-toned voice, “ Ice !”—one of| takes of early training. But surely He who made 
hangs like a leviathan twining serpent,—of dimen-|the few English words he could speak ; and he will| us and who requires righteousness at our hands ip ~ 


* 


sious, by the way, the pre-Adamite world never |ever be associated with the glorious scenery through) all we do, will not withhold from us a consciene® 
saw,—so immediately under us, one might almost} which he conducted us. able to judge of what is right and what is wrong — 
suppose a man could leap from the highest to the (To -be continued.) in its incipient appearance, when it is that the — 
lowest turn or course, some fifteen hundred feet be- “~~ For “The Friend.” | wrong is most easily detected and shunned. ; 
low. It is supported on thick stone walls, which Conscience. 


rise about three feet above it, and so acute are the} Conscience “is that faculty, power, or principle The Potato Rot.—As Professor Jobuson, of i 
angles made in the different courses, that the dis-| within us, by which we judge of what is right and| Yale College, has publicly endorsed the funga® 
tance between their extreme points is sometimes|wrong in dur own actions and affections, and in-| theory, announced by some of the German botale ~ 
not more than fifty or sixty feet. Thus while pass-|stantly approves or condemns.” It may be very] ists, perhaps some of our readers will like to com> — 
ing over it, though traversing quite a long extent of| much the creature of education; but it is a great| pare their own theories and observations with the 
road, we shortened our distance from the fall but| mistake to conclude it is always so. If a child is| following statement :—“ These investigators have 
little ; and at each angle towards it, we were pre- trained up in the way he should go, his conscience| not merely looked at the blighted leaves and 

sented with new views from below, ofthis exquisitely is good as far as this can make it such, and it would| the fungus there, but have watched the fung 
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it od sends out its branches into the still 
healthy 
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cognize the awful realities of the event, and the | from pleading the cause of the oppressed, and 
portions of the leaf, which it literally de-| mind to be so occupied with the object aimed at or |finally securing the triamph of truth and = 
yours—appropriating the juices to its own nourish- | accomplished, as to find no time for reflecting upon} We know that when the isci 
ment, and leaving behind a disorganized and de-|the amount of misery inflicted, or the dread con-|laid down the principles of his religion, and uttered 
esyed mass, as the track of its desolation. It is|sideration that so many immortal souls have thus | his injunctions for the regulation of man’s conduct, 
easy to see with the naked eye that the fungus|been, suddenly and unbidden, ushered, from: the|he was fully cognizant of all the circumstances in 
travels over the potatoe leaf before the blight. If|heat and madness of furious conflict, into the pre- | which his disciples — be placed, and he made 
the observer carefully regards one of the brown,|sence of the great Judge of quick and dead, to re-|them applicable to, and safe for, all times and under 
bright spots, when the disease is spreading, he will|ceive the reward of their deeds, whether they have /all conditions; ensuring to all who would consis- 
gee its borders are extending over the still green|been good or bad. But however familiarity with |tently act in accordance therewith, that into what- 
Jeaf, in a forest of tiny mold plants, which cover|these dreadful occurrences may have lessened the |soever difficulties and dangers they might fall by 
the leaf with a greenish down. This is the true|shock they once impressed upon us, in themselves, |the malice and oppression of ungodly men, if they 
toe fungus, the Peronospora infestans, as it is|they have lost none of ‘their awful significance ; | maintained their allegiance to him, all things should 
now botanically designated.” they are attended with no less mental and physical jeventually work together for their good. He knew 
anguish, and their consequences become none the |that the world abounded in wickedness, and he told 

























For “The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather in lowa for Sixth month, 


: Fifteen days of the past month were clear, and 
nine others mostly so. A shower of rain fell on 
the evening of the 28th, and another on the 29th, 
&.M., which was all that fell during the month, 
except a few light sprinkles, scarcely enough to 
lay the dust. From the first to the 10th, inclusive, 
was quite cool for the season, and frequently windy ; 
during that time the mercury sunk as low as 40°, 
and frost was apparent on the low grounds on the 
morvings of the 2d, 3d, and 8th. From the 10th to 
the 17th was very warm; mercury at noon seldom 
below 90°, and on the 13th, 14th and 15th, as high 
2396°. From the 17th to the 25th was quite cool 
again. On the 20th, mercury did not rise higher 
than 53° at any time; and on the morning of the 
2st was down to 42°, and to 46° on the 22d and 
23d. On the 25th, Pp. M., another change took 
place, and from that time to the close of the month 
the highest temperature of each day varied but 
little from 90°, Mean temperature for the month, 
67°. Highest point of barometer 29.20, and 
lowest 28.75. Amount of rain-water 14 inches. 
Sprivg wheat is now in head, and-about half filled, 
many fields look well; but the exceptions to this 
tender the present prospect nothing beyond an 
average crop. The early planted corn is about 
waist high, and all seasonable planting makes a 

mising appearance. The crop of hay will be 
ight from the effects of dry weather. A. F. 

Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, 

Seventh month Ist, 1863. 
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“More than a hundred of the enemy were killed, 
while we lost but a little over half that number.— 
The enemy attacked in force but were repulsed 
with great slaughter, leaving the ground covered 
With the dead and elaliel.- Ws succeeded in 
driving the enemy from his position, inflicting a 
ferious Joss upon him in killed and wounded.—Our 
fire emptied some twenty or thirty saddles, and 
taused the dispersion of the whole troop.” 

We can hardly take up a daily newspaper but 
fome such paragraph as one or the other of those 
given above, meets the eye, and is read, perbaps, 
&s though it were a small matter, an every day 
Securrence, of much less importance than the cap- 
ture of a wagon train, or the occupation of a town. 
We have become so accustomed to the recital of 
skirmishes and battles, in which scores, or hundreds, 
or thousands of our fellow creatures are slain, and 
or six times these numbers wounded and maim- 

_ @d; that they almost cease to awaken any strong 
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his divine Master, who came, not to destroy men’s| harmless as doves. 
lives, but to save them, must recognize in all this;understand that they were not to obey his com- 
carnage and suffering the handiwork of him who|mands and act out what he had taught them, be- 
was a murderer from the beginning; who tempts|cause, owing to the prevalence of evil, and the 
and urges those who allow bim to rule in their| power of those who followed it, they might thereby - 
hearts, to give a loose rein to their passions, and subject themselves to imposition and to suffering, 
to take delight in ruthless aggression or cruel re-|he forewarned them that such would be their lot; 
venge; while that just and omnipotent Being—who/|that they must nevertheless possess their souls in 
ushered in this glorious dispensation of love and /|patience, watch and pray lest they should fall un- 
mercy to fallen man, with the angelic anthem of|der temptation to swerve from obedience to him, 
glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, good-|and not take thought what they should say when 
will to man—permits, in his wrath, the wickedness | brought before magistrates and rulers for his name 
of the people to correct them, and their backslid-|sake, for the Holy Ghost would teach them in that 
ing to reprove them, in order to bring them to see}same hour what to speak. They were to carry on 
that “it is an evil thing and a bitter that [they]|perpetual war with sin; to seek to extend Christ's 
have forsaken the Lord their God, and that his fear | kingdom on earth, by inducing men to forsake evil, 
is not in them.” 


less deplorable by repetition. his disciples that he sent them forth as sheep among 
The sensitive christian, imbued with the spirit of| wolves, charging them to be wise as serpents, but 
So far from giving them to 


and take his yoke upon them, but the weapons of 
Some of the causes assigned for the rebellion by |their warfare were not to be carnal, but mighty 


its promotors, are so notoriously false, and the |through God, to the pulling dowa of strongholds; 
others so insignificant; the objects aimed at by|and however much he might permit them to suffer 
them are so palpably opposed to and subversive of |for the trial of their faith, they were not to attempt 
the principles of justice and rational liberty, which |to avenge themselves, but rather give place unto 
have been struggling for ascendency throughout| wrath, for it is written, vengeance is mine, I will 
the eighteen centuries of the christian era; and we/repay, saith the Lord; and that there might be no 
are so constantly and confidently told there was no| misunderstanding, it is added, “ Therefore, if thy 
alternative presented to the government but to al-jenemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him 
low the rebels to usurp authority over the whole|drink: for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of 
country, or to fight, and take the lives of those who| fire on his head.” ; 
Now, what was obligatory on the disciples of 
and laws, that some of our members seem almost|Christ when he was personally on earth, and in 
ready to admit that it was right to draw the|the days of his apostles, is equally obligatory 


were determined to stand opposed to its authority 


sword, and submit the cause of law and order to|on them in the present day; and the principles 
its arbitrament in the blood-stained battle-field.|which are binding on them individually, are 
This, we think, is a great delusion, obtaining be-|equally binding on them collectively. They are 





lief and currency, because men are prone to con- 
sult their passions, and more willing to trust to 
their own wisdom and strength, than to obey the 
Divine law, and rely upon the providence of the 
Almighty to protect and prosper them, amid the 
difficulties and dangers which He may permit to 
come upon them. It is altogether begging the 
question, to assert there was no alternative but to 
tight or to submit to wrong and outrage. We 
have no evidence in the case to prove what would 
have been the effect, even on the fanatical slave- 
holders, had they been wet with a policy thoroughly 
consistent with the pacific principles of the gospel. 
We have full faith that, had such a course been 
pursued, our country would not have suffered a 


tithe of what it is now groaning under. But sup-| 


the principles of justice, of mercy, and of love, 
from the practical observance of which, christian 
governments are no more exempted than christian 
men. We freely admit that government is a Di- 
vine ordinance, that we are bound to uphold 
its authority, and submit to its laws, when that au- 
thority and those laws do not violate the right of 
conscience, or contradict or set at naught the law 
of God as revealed in the holy scriptures; but to 
suppose that the act of a legislature, or the edict 
\of a governor is a sufficient rule to direct the con- 
duct of a christian, without reference to the re- 
quirements of the gospel, is to set man above Him 
'who made him. ‘he attempt made by some of 
the professed advocates of peace to withdraw the 





vast military force and appliances, the wholesale 





pose the infuriated Southerners had persisted in|butchery and devastation of the present terrific 
their injustice and usurpation, and the government struggle, from the character and condemnation of 
had, for a time, suffered wrong, because it would|war, because it is the effort of government to 
not depart from the principles of peace, laid down) put down opposition to its laws; and while pro- 
in the New Testament; it would not have altered |fessing to believe war to be contrary to the pri 

those immutable principles; it would not have can- ciples of the gospel, to justify all the dreadful con- 
celled the obligation to carry them out; nor could sequences of this conflict, and the participation of 
the wicked course and counsel of those deluded | professed christians in its blood-stained scenes, be- 


_ Motion of grief or pity; and there is danger of|men, have prevented the great Arbiter of nations cause, as they say, the ne must be upheld, 
_ the feelings becoming so blunted as hardly to re-|from bringing that course and counsel to naught, |shows how much less 


peaceable spirit and pre- 
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of christianity have obtained ascendency than 


we had fondly hoped. The same course of reasoning 
would justify the war waged by Great Britain upon 
her revolted colonies in 1775, and more recently 
upon ber benighted vassals in India; would ab- 
solve Alexander of Russia from blame, for now 
urging on his armies to pour out like water the blood 
of the revolted Poles; and should rescue from: con- 
demnation the eighty years war, commenced by 
Philip II, to bring back under his yoke the contuma- 
cious inhabitants of Holland and the Netherlands. 
As all wars are preceded by edicts or orders of the 
roment entering into them, intended to be 
inding on the subjects of each, if the duty to 
maintain government involves the support of all it 
undertakes by legal means, war between different 
nations would be justifiable, and the pacific christian 
be bound to assist in carrying it on. The Jews said, 
we have a law, and by our law He ought to die, when 
they were secking to take away the life of the Son 
of Man, but their determination to maintain their 
authority and national policy, did not justify their 
murderous act. Government is to be maintained; 
but the requirements of the gospel extend to the 
conduct of governments, and the mode of maintain- 
ing them, as well as to the conduct of those who 
are subject to them. It is a strange inconsistency 
to rest our opposition to war between different na- 
tions upon its being contrary to the spirit and be- 
nign precepts of the gospel, which enjoins upon us 
to love our enemies, to do good to those who hate 
us, and to pray for those who despitefully use us 
and persecute us, aud then to ignore or totally 
disregard these unalterable principles and rules of 
conduct, because our enemies are our fellow coun- 
trymen, linked to us perhaps by ties of consan- 
guinity, a common origin, and heretofore a common 
weal. 

As consistent Friends, we can do no other than 
maintain these christian principles inviolate, apply- 
ing them to the regulation of our conduct respect- 
ing this war the same as any other, and where we 
believe that anything is required of us by our gov- 
ernment, incompatible therewith, or which we can- 


not conscientiously approve or unite in, it is our| 


duty meekly to withhold our aid thereto, and pas- 
sively submit to whatever consequences our refusal 
to obey man rather than God, may subject us; con- 
fiding in his wisdom and power to protect and de- 
liver us. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreien.—News from England to the 12th inst. The 
Polish insurrection was still active, and more insurgent 
victories are reported. The National (revolutionary) 
Government of Poland had agreed to a conference of 
European powers on the Polish question, on condition of 
an armistice, and the admission into the conference of 
its representative. The reply of Russia to the three great 
Powers is still withheld, but it continues to be asserted 
at Berlin that it will be of a conciliatory and peaceful 
character. The news of the rebel invasion of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, had excited great interest in England. 
The Zimes calls attention to “ the inexpressible attitude 
of helplessness in the Washington Government and 
army,” and thinks that Lee’s operations will prove, even 
to the North itself, the utter hopelessness of its dream of 
subjugation.” The Z7imes considered Washington to be 
already lost to the United States, and remarks, “ We 
may expect in a week to hear of Davis being in Wash- 
ington,” and “should another government address us 
from Washington, it may be difficult, indeed impossible, 
to refuse to acknowledge it.” The debate in the House 
of Commons on the question of recognizing the Southern 
Confederacy, had been further postponed at-Lord Pal- 
merston’s request. lt was urged that considering the 
great change which had recenfly taken place in the 
character of the war in the United States, it would be 
impolitic to resume the discussion of the subject at pre- 
sent. A powerful iron-plated ram, 1900 tons, has been 
launched from Laird’s yard, ostensibly for the Emperor 
of China, but evidently for the Southern Confederacy. 
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She is to have revolving turrets. The Liverpool cotton 
market was quiet, quotations umehanged. Breadstuffs 
dull and declining. Red winter wheat, 8s. 8d. a 9s. 1d. 
per 100 pounds. White wheat, 10s. a 10s. 9d. The 
weather was thought favourable for the growing crops. 

Unitep Sraras.—The Army of the Potomac.—The ex- 
pected battle with the great rebel army was averted by 
the retreat of Gen. Lee into Virginia. General Meade 
held a council of war in which the prdpriety of attack- 
ing the rebels on First day, the 12th inst., was discussed. 
The council was divided, one half the generals compris- 
ing it advising against the attack. It was not made, and 
on the following day and night Gen. Lee placed all his 
forces on the south side o! the Potomac, except one 
brigade and some stragglers, which were captured. Two 
thousand prisoners and « feW pieces of artillery fell into 
General Meade’s hands. It is alleged that the losses of 
the Federal army at Gettysburg had been so severe as 
to make it unsafe, in the opinion of his advisers, to risk 
another encounter of such magnitude at that time. On 
the 16th, General Gregg crossed the Potomac at Falling 
Waters, but soon after meeting with large bodies of the 
rebels, his communication with General Meade was cut 
off for six hours. After a severe engagement he extri- 
cated himself and brought away three pieces of rebel 
artillery, and many prisoners. A Hagerstown despatch 
of the 19th, states that the whole Federal force was then 
across the Potomac. The movements of Lee’s army are 
shrouded in mystery, and its exact position was unknown, 
though it was believed the main body of the rebel troops 
was somewhere between Winchester and Staunton. 

Attack on Charleston, S. C.—Un the 10th inst., the 
naval and land forces, commanded by Admiral Dahl- 
green and General Gilmore, attacked the rebel fortifica- 
tions on Morris Island, at the entrance of Charleston 
harbor. All the batteries, eight in number, were suc- 
cessively taken, but the attack upon Fort Wagner failed 
for the time. At the latest dates efforts for its reduction 
continued, and Fort Sumpter was sustaining a severe 
fire from the iron-clad fleet. About six hundred men 
had been killed or wounded on both sides, the losses 
being nearly equally divided. During the operations, a 
rebel steamer attempted to land reinforcements on Mor- 
ris Island. She was driven off and destroyed by the 
U. S. gunboats, the troops barely escaping. A rebel 
gunboat venturing too near the fleet, was captured. 

Morgan’s Raid.—This daring adventurer, having with 
his band of cavalry passed around Cincinnati, continued 
his progress through Ohio until on the 19th inst., he reach- 
ed Meig’s county, in the south-eastern part of the State. 
Here, finding himself hemmed in by his pursuers, and 
learning that the ford at Buffington Island, by which he 
hoped to cross the Ohio river, was well guarded, his force 
was divided into several companies to facilitate escape. 
One of these, with six pieces of artillery, made for the 
crossing at Buffington, but there met with a gunboat 
which drove them back with the loss of one hundred 
and fifty men, killed and wounded. The other bands 
were attacked and dispersed. On the 20th, about thir- 
teen hundred of Morgan’s men had been captured, and 
the pursuit was kept up with the expectation that very 
few of the invaders would escape. 

The South- West.—Immediately after the surrender of 
Vicksburg, General Sherman moved in the direction of 
Big Black river, with a large army, and on the following 
day encountered the rebel forces commanded by Gen. 
Johnston. A sanguinary battle took place, resulting in 
Johnston’s defeat, and the capture of an entire division 
of 6000 men. Jackson was subsequently occupied by 
the Federal forces, the rebel army retreating to the east- 
ward. On the 8th inst., Port Hudson surrendered un- 
conditionally to General Banks. The garrison consisted 
of six thousand effective men, beside a large number of 
sick and wounded. There were sixty pieces of artillery 
at Port Hudson, many of large calibre. The magazine 
contained a large supply of powder, but only a few shot 
and shell. The supply of food was nearly exhausted. 
The captures at Vicksburg were larger than were at first 
announced. The number of guns was found to be 209, 
and of small arms upwards of 60,000, mostly in good 
order. The entire number of prisoners exceeded 30,000. 
In an engagement near Corinth, Miss., General Dodge 
had routed the rebel forces under General Forrest. At 
the date of the latest advices, General Bragg continued 
his retreat to the South-east, and was still followed by 
Rosecrans in pursuit. About 4000 rebels bad fallen into 
his hands during the advance. The advance guard of 
the U. S. army had arrived at Rome, in Floyd county, 
Georgia. 

Rebel Prisoners.—Col. Hoffman, commissary general 
of prisoners, estimates the total number, including those 
paroled at Vicksburg, at more than 90,000 men. About 
18,000 of these are confined at Fort Delaware. 

The Conscription.—The only serious disturbance in 


opposition to the drafting of men for the army, wag 
which took place in New York. There were 
at outbreak in some other places, but they were 
suppressed. Throughout the country generally the 
ceeding has been quietly submitted to. The dra 
the city of New York was suspended by the riots, ang 
will not be resumed until the exact quota of the city hag 
been determined, by which time it is stated the Govern. : 
ment will be prepared to enforce the laws. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 638. This is an ip. 
crease of 116 over the mortality of the previous 
and is due chiefly to the riots, in which a large number 
of persons lost their lives by violence. The riots con. 
tinued for several days, and were not suppressed unti} 
the mob had destroyed a number of buildings by 
and plundered and destroyed much property. The 
by fire amounted to aaah $400,000. The exports of 
produce and merchandize from this port, from First mo, 
Ist, to Seventh mo. 13th, 1863, amounted (exclusive of 
specie) to $99,320,280. The exports for the week ending 
7th month 13th, were $4,142,775. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 388, including 62 
soldiers and 52 persons from the country. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2Cth inst. New York.—The money market 
at six per cent. on call. American gold, 26 a 27 cts. pre- 
mium, it had fallen to 23 but rallied again. United 
States six per cents, 1881, 106. Balance in the New 
York Sub-Treasury, $23,708,000. Specie in the New 
York banks, $38,234,427. Middling uplands cotton 58 
a 60 cts. Winter red Western wheat, $1,23 a $1,24 
White Michigan, $1.40. Rye, $1.00. Mixed corn, 634 
65 cts. Oats,70a 76 cts. Philadelphia.—Prime red wheat 
$1.40 a $1.42. White, $1.60. Rye, $1.03. Yellow corn, 
80 cts. Uats, 78 a 80 cts. Clover seed, $5.75 ; it heal 
$2.25 a $2.75. Sales of 1530 head of cattle, at fromg 
to 11}, the bulk of the sales ranging from 10 to 11. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. % 


These Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-opened after 
the summer vacation, on the first of Ninth month a 
the Boys’ school being situated on Cherry street, westor 
Eighth, and the Girls’ school on Seventh street, betweem 
Cherry and Race streets. 
The course of Instruction now adopted in the 
school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, & 


sical studies, on the satisfactory completion of which 


pupil will be entitled to a diploma or certificate of | 
scholarship. fess 
During the winter months, lectures on se apnea m 


jects are delivered, illustrated by appropriate ap 
and experiments, "s 
The course of study at the Girls’ school embraces, io 


addition to the elementary branches—Algebra, © 
rono % 


try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Ast 


Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geogra= 


phy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric and Com= — 
position. Instruction is also given in Trigonometry, ~ 
Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. 

As the proper classification of the scholars, early ia 
the session, is important, it is desirable that those whe 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term should do #9 
as early in the season as possible. Application may be 


made at the school-rooms on and after the first of Ninth f 


month. 
It is believed these schools are deserving of the 


patronage and support of Friends, offering as they do 
great advantages for the liberal and guarded education ~ 


of their children, and at a very moderate cost. al 
The attention of Friends is also especially invited © 
the Primary schools in the Northern and Western Dis- 


tricts, where provision is made for the careful elemem+ ~ 


tary instruction of children too young to enter the priti= — 
cipal schools. ae 
On behalf of the Committee, 


Joun Carrer, 
C 


Philada. Seventh mo., 1863. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPRIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. WorTHING+ 
ron, M. D. 


Application for the Admission of Patients = be 


made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exwis, ; 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila — 


‘delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. ta 


Aarne ~ 


WM. H, PILE, PRINTER, sl 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 4 





bat 


tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific ‘ch ae 
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